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them. But before they had been able to report more than suspi-
cious circumstances at Windsor and at Bembridge he found
Pape's letter and thereupon summarily broke off all relations
with his wife and instituted proceedings,

It was obvious from his letters that Pape had been in love
with Mrs. Bryce and not less obvious from the evidence that they
had placed themselves in situations from which it would be at
least possible for the jury to infer that adultery had taken place
between them. The only question was whether on the evidence
as a whole the jury would be prepared to draw that inference.

Rufus Isaacs conducted his case on the lines that the whole
sordid tangle had arisen from the impetuousness of Bryce and
from the indiscretion of Mrs. Bryce and Pape, and that, once all
these unhappy misunderstandings had been cleared up, there was
no reason why the Bryces should not resume a harmonious
married life. Carson contributed a scathing indictment of his
own client's behaviour in putting an innocent woman into so
false a position, and incidentally demolished in cross-examination
the one witness, a chauffeur, who spoke of any acts of demonstra-
tive affection between Mrs. Bryce and Pape. Rufus Isaacs realized
that the jury would hesitate to break up two young people's home
so long as there remained a chance of its being re-established, and
Carson saw that it was hopeless to try and enlist sympathy for his
own client, whose interests would best be served by following up
Rufus Isaacs' line and appealing to their hearts on behalf of
Mrs. Bryce. Their tactics proved successful, for after a trial
lasting fifteen days the jury found that there had been no mis-
conduct between Mrs. Bryce and Pape, though they added a
rider severely censuring the co-respondent for his behaviour.

The case of Lever v. Associated Newspapers, Ltd., tried at
Liverpool in July of the same year, was of a very different order.
In the previous year Messrs. Levers, the famous soapmakers
of Port Sunlight, had found themselves faced with a rise in the
cost of raw materials, due in the main to their increasing use in
butter substitutes 5 and during the autumn they had been in
negotiation with other manufacturers with a view to forming a
combine in order to avoid passing on the increased cost to the
consumer. They ultimately decided to sell Sunlight Soap,
which had previously been sold in 16-ounce cartons for 3d., in
15-ounce cartons at the same price, printing on each carton notice
of the change in weight.

These proceedings attracted the unfavourable attention of
Lord Northcliffe, who came to the conclusion that the public
were not "being fairly treated and that it was his duty to attack